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gems of the Dusseldorf artists. This con- 
stant renewal will serve to give to Amer- 
ican artists, as well as to the public, a 
School of Arts in which to profit by study? 
thus saving what otherwise might cost a 
trip to Europe to attain. 

Members of the Cosmopolitan Associ- 
ation are all admitted to this great collec- 
tion free ; and should any of them visit 
New- York, let them not fail to visit this 
" Art Shrine," which is now awaiting their 
devoirs. The Gothic structure, 548 Broad- 
way, one block below the Metropolitan 
Hotel, is the place of its location- 




EMINENT EXPKESSIONS: 



S Mrs. Kirkland, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Clara 
Cushman, and many 
other eminent ladies 
have paid their tributes 
to the Greek Slave, we can 
but reproduce some of their 
tributes. Mrs. Kirkland wrote: 
" Perhaps no work of art ever 
less required vouchers. All the treatises 
in the world could never wipe away, or 
even heighten, the impression made upon 
the beholder by one hour's contemplation 
of the statue. It is most curious to ob- 
serve the effect upon visitors. They en- 
ter gaily, or with an air of curiosity ; they 
look at the beauteous figure, and the whole 
manner undergoes a change. Men take off 
their hats, ladies seat themselves silently 
and almost unconsciously ; and usually it 
is minutes before a word is uttered. All 
conversation is carried on in hushed tones, 
and everybody looks serious upon depart- 
ing." 

Miss Cushman said : " I could have 
wept with a perfect agony of tears. The 
scene around was unheeded ; the calm ma- 
jesty of that perfect loveliness had brought 
a train of dreamy, delicious re very, in 
which hours might have been passed un- 
noticed. The simplicity and purity with 
which the form is veiled, as it were, take 
from the mind every emotion save that of 
admiration." 

Miss Fuller remarked : " As to the 
'Eve' and the 'Greek Slave,' I could 
only join with the rest of the world in ad- 
miration of their beauty." 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smith dedicated to the 
statue one of her finest sonnets, which may 
be quoted ■ 



u We do forget thy beauty— all the grace 
Of thy most perfect shape arrests us not, 
Save to enhance most melancholy thought 

Thou saddest relic of thy god-like race, 

Fit emblem of thy country — gyres in place 
Of garlands — a mournful tenderness is wrought 
All through thy frame, that, whatsoe'er thy lot, 

Shall keep thy spirit holy as thy face. 

I had not looked upon thee had a line 
Breathed of the myrtle goddess of thy clime; 

But such a sinless, meek rebuke is thine, 
That thy mute purity abashes crime. 

Thou art become a soul, sweet marble life, 

A pleader for the good, not knowing evil strife." 

A lady correspondent of the " National 
Intelligencer " said : "So perfect is the 
form, and so delicate the finish, you forget 
that you are looking at cold and lifeless 
marble, and yet such a sentiment of purity 
and innocence is stamped upon it that you 
lose the impression that, it is nude. It is 
less a mortal than a spiritual body" 

The " National Era," in a notice of the 
work, said : " The sorcery of genius has 
expelled far hence every impure emotion. 
Even the dullest spirit owns the influence 
of this untainted atmosphere, where, for a 
time, the imagination and the heart cease 
to be of earth, earthy." 

So of hundreds of notices which have 
been made by the press, and by our most 
trusty critics and excellent men. Rev. 
Orville Dewey, in an elaborate article on 
the statue, run a parallel between Mr. 
Powers' work and the celebrated " Venus" 
of antiquity. He said : "Mr. Powers' 
work seems to me to be characterized by 
a most remarkable simplicity and chaste- 
ness. Nature is his guide to the very let- 
ter. No extravagance, no straining after 
effect, no exaggeration to make things 
more beautiful ; all is calm, sweet, simple 
nature. The chasteness in these statutes 
(the Eve and the Greek Slave) is strongly 
contrasted with the usual voluptuousness 
of the antique, and it is especially illus- 
trated by the air of total unconsciousness 
in the Eve and the Greek Slave. This is 
a trait of delicacy, in my opinion, altogether 
higher than the shrinking attitude and ac- 
tion of most of the antique statues of Ve- 
nus." 

Want of room forbids that we should 
give further expressions from eminent 
sources. From what has been quoted, it 
will be perceived that the impression pro- 
duced upon beholders of the statue is one 
of profound sympathy and purity. 



He declares himself guilty who defends 
himself before accusation. 




THE "WOMEN OF AMEBIC!" AND 

THE "COSMOPOLITAN." 

ONVINCED 
as we are of 

Woman's high 
" mission," we 
should be guilty 
of great over- 
sight did we fail to 
interest her in the As- 
sociation and its en- 
deavors to spread Art 
works and Art taste 
throughout the country. The Directory 
have been solicitous, so far as they were 
concerned, that nothing should be left un- 
done which could advance the best inter- 
ests of the institution committed to their 
charge ; and, to this end, they have striven 
to enlist the co-operation of the Women 
of America, by preparing for them an 
especial list of premiums, which will be 
found in the Supplement, last page. This 
offering of the Directory is highly honor- 
able to all parties ; and we are sure it will 
give that satisfaction which must induce 
the solicited co-operation. As editors, we 
have a word to add, however, in further- 
ance of the wishes of the Directory. 

Traveling once, in the West, we chanced 
upon a most beautiful village, where we 
were compelled to tarry for the Sabbath. 
It was a pleasant spot for repose. On 
every hand were evidences of good taste, 
and that comfort which appeals to the spir- 
itual sense as well as to the bodily wants. 
The unostentatious inn was clean as purity 
itself; the rooms were plainly furnished, 
while a few graceful crayons and pastils 
ornamented the walls, giving to all an air 
of beauty to which most cities are strang- 
ers. Surely, we thought, this is not indi- 
genous — these people must have come from 
some favored locality in the East. Dur- 
ing the Sabbath morning we went to the 
church, opened to the preachers of four 
denominations, who held alternate services. 
All gathered there to hear the good Word, 
preached as it was for Christ, and not for 
"the Church" — such was the unaffected 
charity which prevailed. The people were 
simple in manners and dress, but had that 
unmistakable air which indicated unusual 
refinement. Our curiosity was excited, and 
we made bold to ask of the host at the inn 
who those people were — where they came 
from, &c, &c. His reply was, that "they 
came from all sections of the country, he 
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thought." " How is it, then," said we, 
" that such uniform taste and good will 

prevail ?" " Oh ! that is Mrs. W 's 

work !" said he. Of course we were 

bound to know more of Mrs. W , and 

learned that she was a widow lady of some 
means. At her own expense she started 
a private free-school, wherein music and 
drawing and good manners were taught. 
A spirit of emulation was soon excited. 
All seemed to be impressed with a love for 
the Beautiful. Cottages were re-painted 
and ornamented in a pleasing manner. 
Pianos were purchased instead of expen- 
sive dresses and rich furniture, grounds 
were tastefully laid off, and the richest of 
plants introduced and carefully cultivated ; 
in fact, Mrs. W. was present everywhere, 
encouraging by her smile, aiding with her 
hands and means, harmonizing with her 
loving spirit of peace and good will to all. 
Here was the source of loveliness to that 
village — one woman's influence had dissem- 
inated a love for the Beautiful ; and Hea- 
ven had blessed her work. No stern will 
or gross taste of man stood in her way ; — 
the little community would have been out- 
raged by such opposition ; and to this day 
that " loveliest village of the plain" stands 
like one of the portals to the Golden Land, 
with a Woman for its warden. 

This relation we have made simply in 
illustration of woman's " mission" and wo- 
man's power for good. She is the center 
of some circle where she reigns as wife, as 
mother, as sister, as the cynosure of all 
eyes in the salons, or as queen of some lov- 
ing heart of man. In either estate she has 
an influence which words cannot mark ; 
and harmony, affection, love for the graces 
.and beauties of life, follow her presence as 
surely as the water-sparkles follow in the 
wake of the ship skimming the silver sea. 
Few of the sex, we are inclined to think, 
are aware of the extent of this attraction, 
this real poiver. There is a consciousness 
of influence over society, over the house- 
hold, over man ; but the strength of that 
authority and its responsibility are only 
faintly present to the mass of female mind. 
As those who have seen much of the world, 
in every phase of community at home and 
in society, we may solemnly assert that 
Woman's power is greater than law — that 
it makes social position and social usage— 
that it gives the air to home, and thus re- 
acts secretly, but surely, upon all. How 
carefully, then, should she guard such a 
talisman ! How should she seek to har- 
monize all the discordancies which come 



from antagonisms among men ! How 
should she, like the truly womanly Mrs. 
W., disseminate over the community with- 
in her reach, tastes for the pure, the beau- 
tiful, and the good ! 

A great change must come over society 
in this country ere it properly estimates and 
rationally enjoys life. Strife for position 
is the bane of happiness — is the disorgan- 
ize^ and brings the most evil of rewards. 
The end and aim of effort ought to be to 
introduce some new element which shall 
be like oil on troubled waters, to soothe 
antagonisms, and restore a loving peace 
among men. What is that element — does 
the reader say? Disseminate a love for 
Art and Literature, and you have the in- 
strument of reform. Encourage the Beau- 
tiful, and you- crush out the Deformed. 
Philanthropy may do much to ameliorate 
suffering, but it is of local application, and 
effects no economical change : something 
more general, more cosmopolitan, is need- 
ed to act upon masses, and prove the Angel 
of Mercy to society. As our trust is in 
Heaven, so is our trust in the power of the 
Beautiful to do good ; as our faith in an- 
gels is a certainty, so is our faith in Wo- 
man's instrumentality for ameliorating the 
adv erse influences which constantly shadow 
the Spiritual within us. 

This Association proposes the work of 
disseminating Art and literary taste in so- 
ciety generally — it seeks to instate that 
new element of reform which, with proper 
direction, shall act powerfully upon society, 
upon communities, and upon homes. It 
thus appeals to all well-wishers of the 
Good ; but, it does seem to us, it appeals 
more directly to Woman, to the Women of 
of America, for their co-operation. If, 
through their instrumentality, an interest 
is excited in Art — if they use their good 
offices in furthering the interests of the 
Association — it is quite certain that it will 
receive an impetus which will greatly ad- 
vance it to the high and powerful position 
which it is destined to occupy. Shall that 
co-operation be withheld ? We believe 
not. In the family circle the Journal will 
be a welcomed visitor — let the daughter or 
mother use it as a means to introduce the 
Association to her circle of friends — let 
her take names and subscriptions, and for- 
ward them. If ten thousand women should 
thus quietly assist in the work, how mate- 
rial will be the good accomplished ! Let 
us, as editors, appeal to her for this labor 
as a* beneficent, a grateful one, bringing its 
two-fold reward. 



"MANIFEST DESTINY." 



THE ENGRAVING FOR THE CURRENT TEAR 




EW persons re- 
g> alize how much 
skill, and time, 
and labor, and 
expense are re- 
's //9quisite to pro- 
duce a good 
steel engraving. 
With a surface of the hardest metal, and a 
fine graver for an instrument, the workman 
essays a task which, to the uninitiated, ap- 
pears impracticable. But, as the dropping 
of water wears away the almost unimpres- 
sive granite, so the patient, ceaseless toil 
of the artist at length traces upon the steel 
plane before him those lines and impres- 
sions which reproduce the original with 
most exquisite precision. How much fit- 
ness is required for such a labor, may be 
inferred from the comparatively small num- 
ber of those who pursue steel engraving as 
a means of livelihood, and the still smaller 
number of those who attain to the excel- 
lence necessary for work of the highest 
class. There are not in Great Britain and 
America together, as many good engravers 
on steel, as there are good artists in New- 
York city alone ; while it may be said with 
truth that really great artists on steel are 
quite as rare as great painters or great 
sculptors. It is these facts which give to 
steel impressions a value as art- works. A 
good engraving has a character and a 
worth of its own. It may be studied for 
its subject's sake, for its excellence of ex- 
ecution, and for its association with the 
labors of the painter and sculptor. It may 
grace the boudoir, the parlor, the library ; 
because it is not only " a thing of beauty," 
but also is a companionship from which to 
draw pleasing reflections upon both art and 
nature. A room barren of furniture is at- 
tractive, and relieved from coldness, if a 
picture or two depend from its walls ; and 
it is the kindly office which the engraving 
performs, in being accessible to the many, 
that renders its mission one of real benefi- 
cence. Homes which are not able to possess 
a canvas-treasure, from its great cost, may 
yet introduce two or three, or more, worthy 



